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NEGLECTED SOCIAL VALUES OF 
PROLONGED HUMAN INFANCY 


Most observing persons know that among humans 
the period of infancy and immaturity covers a larger 
pereentage of the normal life span than is true of 
most other species. Psychologists note that baby 
chicks can peck, walk around, escape certain dangers, 
and carry on other types of chicken behavior within 
a few days after hatching. However, most human 
infants are roughly a year old before they can walk, 
considerably older before they can talk, older still 
before they can read, and progressively older through 
childhood and adolescence before they have adequate 
physical and mental maturity to assume the role of an 
adult. 

General psychological differences between the two 
species can be summarized by saying that the neuro- 
muscular equipment of the chick is more nearly ready 
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to function when he comes into the world than is that 
of the child, and that the chick accordingly needs only 
a short period for subsequent development. The long 
period of human immaturity has two important impli- 
cations. Neuro-muscular plasticity or fluidity means 
that the human infant is capable of developing more 
varied types of learning and adjustment than the 
young of other species—his patterns of future be- 
havior are not as clearly established at birth. Greater 
fluidity also means that the human infant must learn 
more and make more extensive adjustments than the 
young of other species, if he survives at all. 

1. Undue emphasis on the handicaps of immaturity. 
—Many considerations of human infancy emphasize 
the dependence and handicap aspects of immaturity 
and give little attention to the individual and social 
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assets that immaturity signifies. This situation may 
result partly from obvious burdens which the physical 
dependence and ignorance of children place on adults, 
i.e., regarding free physical mobility of the adult, de- 
mands for care and economic support, or teacher- 
learner needs. The assets of immaturity are less 
When the child in primitive society learned 
by informal associations most of what the adults could 
teach him, there was little reason for human learning 
capacity to attract particular attention. Before the 
school emerged as a special institution for educating 
the young, for acquainting them with selected aspects 
of accumulated human experience and developing in 
them attitudes and capacities for evaluating and re- 
constructing that experience, the importance of an 
extensive and varied learning capacity did not show 
up. 

Moreover, some educational doctrines have tended 
to hide the importance of this capacity. One such 
doctrine is that known as cultural recapitulation which 
erroneously maintains that the individual’s physiologi- 
cal development retraces the biological evolution of 
the race and that his education and cultural develop- 
ment should accordingly begin with such early eul- 
tural items as primitive mythologies and then gradu- 
ally approach modern learning. Such doctrines place 
educational emphasis on children retracing the activi- 
ties and achievements of the past. Emphasis of this 
kind puts educational achievement in a category 
similar to that of reflexes and other low forms of be- 
havior in the sense that it emphasizes capacity for 
repetition and sameness rather than capacity for 
analysis and reconstruction. 

As society accumulated a substantial body of dis- 
coveries and inventions and as social attitudes and 
relationships seemed to undergo rapid change, per- 
haps more apart from the formal school than because 
of it, the needs for social reorganization and recon- 
struction became more apparent. Under these condi- 
tions one would expect the importance of the learning 
potential and flexibility of human infants to attract 
more attention. For perhaps a half century the 
American educational system has reflected some aware- 
ness of childhood plasticity and immaturity as both 
an individual and a social asset rather than solely as 
a liability on adults. The tendency to regard infancy 
and its plasticity as assets and as embodying much 
potential for adjustment and reconstruction in a 
changing world has become fairly marked in this coun- 
try during the past quarter century. 

As human beings develop further the capacity to 
analyze the cultures in which they grow up and to 
evaluate different elements of these cultures, they will 
increasingly recognize the importance of infant plas- 
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ticity and ignorance in making it possible for the chilq 
to escape a great deal of the superstition, misinforma. 
tion, and intellectual rubbish of the past and in ep. 
abling him to spend most of his time on the recent 
attainments of the race and on those aspects of the 
past which contribute significantly to the present. 

If the plasticity and ignorance of early childhood 
are assets for social reconstruction and for adjustment 
to change from one generation to another, they are 
especially important assets in a society in which change 
is rapid and in which reconstruction is therefore a con- 
tinuously urgent need. This means that such a society 
must develop this asset and make the most extensive 
possible use of it. Among the different complex in- 
dustrial cultures of the present time the culture of the 
United States seems most clearly to have recognized 
the social asset that lies in childhood immaturity and 
plasticity and to have done most to develop this asset 
for the satisfaction of the individual and for recon- 
structing the social order. 

2. Public education and childhood plasticity.—The 
public-school system of this country is especially im- 
portant in developing the asset of childhood plasticity. 
However, the ways in which the school system is im- 
portant differ for different educational levels. In most 
countries, including the United States, tool-subject 
learning at the elementary level is largely noncontro- 
versial and somewhat dogmatic in content. But the 
method of teaching tool-subject material or the con- 
tent or methods concerning other elementary-school 
learning need not be routine or dogmatic. At the ele- 
mentary level there is an opportunity for developing 
considerable imagination, and there is much possibility 
for growth in curiosity and in attitudes of inquiry. 
Confidence in one’s own capacity for achievement can 
also be developed substantially at the childhood level. 

In the present connection, however, major concern 
is with secondary and higher education, because it is 
at these levels that educational aims and practices in 
the United States differ most from aims and prac- 
tices in other countries. At the present time roughly 
three fourths of the youth of this country between the 
ages of 14 and 17 years are in school. Most of these 
youth are in secondary schools. In several countries 
the percentage of youth of this age range who are in 
secondary schools is from one fifth to one third as 
great as in this country. Furthermore the typical 
American high school is a more comprehensive insti- 
tution than the secondary schools of most countries 
with respect to the range of social and intellectual 
interests that are fostered. Thus a wider section of 
humanity, both socially and intellectually, attends the 
secondary schools of this country, and the youth who 
attend have an opportunity to develop a wider range 
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of personal and social interests than is the case in most 
countries. 

What has been said concerning American high 
schools applies, with two variants, to the nation’s col- 
leges and universities. These variants are: a greater 
range of personal and intellectual interests can be pur- 
sued in edlleges and universities than in high schools, 
but a smaller percentage of the young people of the 
corresponding age level is reached. However, the 20 
per cent of the American youth of appropriate ages 
who are in colleges and universities constitute a sub- 
stantially higher percentage than prevails in any other 
modern and populous nation, although the range of 
interests open to the few who attend colleges or uni- 
versities in some other countries may be comparable. 

Attendance at high schools and colleges in the 
United States has often been referred to as a “prolon- 
gation of infancy”—with corresponding dependence. 
Even in recent decades the economic cost of this ex- 
tension to the nation’s adults has still been empha- 
sized, although some economic groups have looked 
upon large high-school and college enrollments as aids 
in reducing unemployment through keeping young 
people off the labor market for several additional 
years. The importance of the high school and col- 
lege in extending and utilizing the plasticity of youth 
for growth and development has failed to receive ade- 
quate attention. Because of this failure we tend to 
overlook one of the greatest resources of American 
civilization as compared with the civilizations of most 
other countries. ; 

3. Importance of plasticity in youth for the growth 
of civilization—It is essential to recognize the im- 
portance of education at the secondary and higher 
levels in keeping youth plastic for a considerably 
longer period than plasticity would otherwise be likely 
to continue. Few thoughtful Americans are unaware 
of the great possibilities for improvement which exist 
in the nation’s high schools and colleges of today—in 
content, methods, personnel, support, and other re- 
spects. On the other hand, few Americans fail to 
recognize the marked extent to which our educational 
institutions acquaint youth with the growing knowl- 
edge of the modern world, the techniques for adding 
and evaluating new information, and the methods for 
detecting the backgrounds out of which various types 
of domestic and international issues arise. Gaining 
acquaintance with such issues and attempting to ana- 
lyze and resolve them, which furnishes the background 
of information and attitude that prevails in much of 
our secondary-school and college instruction, does a 
great deal to keep the mind and personality plastic 
and adaptable. From the standpoint of preventing 
early fossilization of mind and of lifting one’s social 
and intellectual life above the level of trivial routine 
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and habit, the situation regarding youth with the edu- 
cational background suggested is substantially differ- 
ent from the situation regarding youth who at an early 
age settle into meticulous vocational routines or whose 
intellectual horizons become fenced in by a narrow 
range of family or social contacts and interests. 

In a society of rapid change flexibility of mind and 
resourcefulness concerning varied possibilities for 
meeting problems should be substantial assets both to 
the individual and to the group. This point is of 
great importance to a nation in which plasticity and 
resourcefulness have been extended and developed in 
as large a part of the youthful population as the part 
which in the United States attends high schools and 
colleges. 

It should be apparent that a society which extends 
and develops the potentialities of learning and adjust- 
ment in its youth, as indicated in foregoing para- 
graphs, is likely as one result to have a rapid sequence 
of inventions and discoveries which stimulate the rate 
of social change and the need for continuous social 
readjustment. The spiral effect suggested should not 
be fruitless. In utilizing the results of such inven- 
tions and discoveries and in making the social adjust- 
ments and reconstructions demanded, the society which 
develops the potentialities of its youth should con- 
tinuously become stronger and more vigorous in its 
cultural development. 

Dictatorships which emphasize routine mind and 
unquestioning obedience cannot develop and utilize the 
intellectual potential of youth in the preceding sense. 
As long as a particular dictator’s organization en- 
dures, the dictator can concentrate large volumes of 
regimented human energy on specific goals, but sug- 
gestions for modifying the goals or the methods of 
attaining them in the light of social developments 
becomes the responsibility of the governing few. The 
situation is the same whether the dictatorship rests 
on an organized chureh hierarchy, closely integrated 
financial strength, or direct military power. In no 
such instance is there much basis for expecting a 
handful of directive persons to be able to offer as 
many fruitful suggestions concerning difficulties that 
arise as could be offered by five times as many per- 
sons each of whom has had educational and growth 
experiences equal to each person among the few in- 
dicated. Autoeratic organization is, therefore, more 
essential to dictatorship control of the types suggested 
than to the control of democratic institutions or na- 
tions which continuously strive to utilize and to im- 
prove the potentialities of youth—to extend and de- 
velop their plasticity and their capacity for social 
evaluation and reconstruction. Ability to make good 

on promises of success is likewise more essential to 
the dictator. Otherwise the regimented people, who 
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themselves have little basis for evaluating causal fac- 
tors in success or failure, are likely to shift from one 
dictator to another, much as some primitive tribes 
shifted from one god to another if the first god failed 
to give them a good harvest, to assure victory in war, 
or to meet some other expectation of the tribe. 

The foregoing comments emphasize the importance 
of our secondary schools and colleges in extending and 
utilizing the plasticity and capacity for adjustment 
of youth. One should not, however, overlook those 
aspects of our society which encourage freedom of 
the press and radio or freedom of speech and as- 
semblage, nor the technical developments in printing 
and broadcasting which make the ideas of radio speak- 
ers, newspaper columnists, and journalists accessible 
to a large percentage of the people, including high- 
school and college youth. Nevertheless, the schools 
and colleges remain the avenues through which youth 
of the ages concerned have the best opportunity to 
learn how to make a systematic analysis and evalu- 
ation of different social issues and the ways in which 
man in the past has met his difficulties and has planned 
for the future. 

4. Social orientation and support versus lip-service 
for education.—In spite of the fact that the United 
States uses its public-school system more extensively 
than do most countries for developing the potentialities 
of its children and youth, much more could be done 
to develop this social asset. One avenue of possible 
improvement is through more emphasis on a social 
orientation of youth to insure that their educational 
and other opportunities will contribute to the general 
social welfare, rather than constitute obstacles to gen- 
eral human betterment through an antisocial individ- 
ualism. For the welfare of both the individual and 
the group it is increasingly essential for the individual 
to understand that in a complex industrial society he 
cannot enjoy any secure and long-range economic or 
cultural gains except in so far as they are in accord 
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with gains of the group as a whole. With an jp. 
crease in rate of social change the temporary private 
gains accruing to an individual at one turn of events 
are likely to be lost at the next turn which soon 
follows. 

A second avenue of improvement in developing the 
potentialities of childhood and youth through the 
schools relates more directly to teacher qualification, 
learning materials, and school buildings. One index 
of the importance which a society attaches to edy- 
cation, including the assets existing in the plasticity 
and growth possibilities of youth, is the extent “a 
which it uses its resources for education in comparison 
with using them for other purposes. It is not unusual 
for the people of this country to spend twice as much 
of their income on ‘alcoholic beverages as they spend 
on public elementary and secondary schools; to spend 
more on tobacco than on public education at the levels 
indicated; or to spend more on admissions to amuse- 
ments, toilet articles, and the services of beauty par- 
lors and barber shops than on public education at the 
elementary and secondary levels.? 

Financial expenditures alone do not make a good 
school system. However, the relative amounts of our 
material resources which the people use for different 
purposes is a fairly good indication of the relative 
importance of different commodities, institutions, and 
services in our civilization. When the people of a 
nation that professes to be democratic and to regard 
public education as a bulwark of democracy spend 
more than twice as much of their total income on 
alcoholic beverages as on public education in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, it seems appropriate 
to ask whether the people expect to drink themselves 
into prosperity and the good life or to educate them- 
selves toward these ends. 


1Cf. National Education Association Research Bulletin 
No. XXIII (No. 3) October, 1945, ‘‘School Expenditures 
in War and Peace’’—especially figure X and tables 1 
and 6. 





THE SHAME OF THE COLLEGES 


HyMen ALPERN 
Evander Childs High School, New York City 


Many, and at times contradictory, are the defini- 
tions of democracy, but on one point they all agree— 
the equality of man. And it needs must be so, for 
without that the rest are but academic quibblings. 

Equality means faith in the dignity and worth of 
the individual man, in the belief that the gains of 
civilization must be gains for all, and that society 
should be organized on a fraternal basis rather than 





on artificial differentials to a large extent created by 
our insensitivity to the worth and potentialities of our 


fellowmen. The only “superiorities” which a demo- 
cratic society should encourage are those which tend 
to foster what Jefferson called the “natural aris- 
tocracy of talent and virtue”’—those differences which 
enhance and enrich human life. Jesus expressed this 
view when he said, “The greatest among you shall be 
your servant.” The Talmud declares that God chose 
to have all mankind descend from one man—Adam— 
so that there might not be a basis for any claims of 
superiority of lineage or race. 
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There are those who consider themselves shrewd 
observers as they point with vehemence and sometimes 
with bravado to the inequalities of men—the brilliant 
and the dull, the strong and the weak, the active and 
the lazy, the endless caravan of humanity. Yet all 
these differences do not, in the least, destroy the 
unalterable truth that all men are created equal and 
must so remain before the law and in opportunities, 
even in the opportunities to prove their inequalities. 

Not only individuals, but nations, have the habit at 
times of doing the so-called ostrich stunt, and neither 
achieve what they hope for—comfort and security. 
On the contrary, they are vulnerable in the most 
sensitive parts and stifle in the sand of self-imposed 
ignorance. For, always and everywhere, truth alone 
frees man—truth and the willingness to face realities. 

The truth is that the United States has proclaimed 
herself the standard-bearer of democracy and the 
champion of all peoples who aspire to democracy. 
And yet, in spite of our possessing great and many 
virtues, we perhaps do not possess virtue itself— 
equality of our own people. Indeed, our enemies 
charge—and with some justification—that there is not 
in any civilized nation today a comparable amount 
of racial and religious prejudice. And it is precisely 
by this virtue that we would be judged by all those 
whom we would attract to our camp and our way of 
life. We too often forget, or rather, we will not re- 
member, that the majority of humans are neither 
white nor Christian. Nor do we always remember 
that man does not live by bread alone, and that all 
the treasures we pour into the coffers of nations will 
bring neither love nor gratitude if we wound their 
pride. And to assert that we are not perfect will 
not alter conditions, for it is not a matter of perfec- 
tion, whose very meaning no one knows, but rather the 
amount of imperfection that prevails. Nor will it 
avail us to point to our Bill of Rights and other 
democratic documents, if our deeds contradict them. 

But if physical and social segregation and dis- 
crimination are obnoxious and if economic stum- 
bling-blocks are detrimental, the obstructions to in- 
tellectual opportunities because of race and religion 
are sheer abomination and stupid wickedness. To 
keep out of medical schools students who might 
discover the means of curing disease and abolishing 
pain; to keep out of engineering schools students 
who might discover means of easing humanity’s 
burdens; to keep out of colleges students who might 
become leaders of men, educated and cultured leaders, 
not those leaders who come to the fore by sheer brute 
force and appeals to ignorance—to squander wil- 
fully such magnificent riches is a mad and unpardon- 
able crime. We cannot afford the huge cost of 
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Aware of the evil, the American Council on Edu- 
cation met in conference at Chicago on November 
4-5, 1949. It was the first national attempt by 
college and university officials themselves to examine 
and eliminate “the most anti-democratic aspect of 
higher education”—the quota system. 

The educators came from 25 states and the District 
of Columbia, and comprised 25 college and university 
deans and registrars, 16 college presidents, 27 leaders 
of educational organizations, four government de- 
partments of education, and six public-school superin- 
tendents and principals. The present writer was the 
sole high-school principal, and the committee to which 
he was assigned contained among others the following: 
Elmo Roper; Charles H. Thompson, dean, Graduate 
School, Harvard University; Anna F. Rose Hawkes, 
president, American Association of College Deans; 
F. G. Clark, president, Southern University; Maurice 
F. Seay, dean, University of Kentucky. 

The educators, from one angle or another, con- 
demned in no uncertain terms the shameful conditions 
in our schools of higher learning. Colleges reject 
many thousands each year on the sole ground of race 
and religion. And yet, it is the function of educators 
in a democracy to insist on freedom to learn as well as 
freedom to teach. And it is the function of a govern- 
ment unfurling the flag of freedom to unlock all gates 
and make a pathway for all applicants who are 
worthy of admission.” For those who are turned away 
will see that flag at half-mast, and those who watch 
across the seas and the mountains will say—“Freedom 
—freedom—but there is no freedom!” 

All available researches on discrimination agree in 
their findings of a definite pattern, even though they 
vary in their investigatory methods, and virtually all 
reports bear out the following disturbing facts: 


More than half of the top quarter of high-school gradu- 
ates in New York City do not get to college. 

Jews, Italians, and Negroes in particular encounter un- 
reasonable nonacademic barriers when seeking admission 
to higher institutions. 

The proportion of Jewish students rejected by the col- 
lege of their first choice is more than five times greater 
than the proportion of nogiminority students who would 
be rejected. 

The admitted restrictions do not accurately represent 
the range of unofficial restrictive policies. 

The extent to which Negroes may take advantage of 
post-high-school education is limited not only by racial 
discrimination but also by the low economic status of the 


group. 
The difficulty of getting admitted to a college is great- 
est in the northeast. 
The average individual Jewish application in the coun- 
try has a smaller chance of acceptance than an applica- 
tion from a Catholic or a Protestant. 
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A Jewish boy has about one chance in twenty of getting 
into college, while the non-Jewish lad finds that the odds 
are probably less than two to one against him. 

The situation for young people of minority groups is 
unsatisfactory, both in their opportunity to enter college 
and in the happiness of their college life. 

The discrimination against Catholics is particularly 
strong in the South. In the North it is directed chiefly 
against Catholics of Italian origin. 

The Jewish applicants who have the greatest difficulty 
are those who offer what in the national sample makes 
for high aeceptability—those from the first quartile who 
are children of college-bred professional men or execu- 
tives. 

Restrictive measures against minorities affect virtually 
all segments of our population in one or another section 
of our country, including white Protestants who live in 
rural areas or in economically underprivileged urban 
centers. 


Against the Jews there is the added burden of 
complaint—that 68 per cent of Jewish high-school 
seniors make application for college entrance as com- 
pared with a national average of 35 per cent, and 
that the desire for a higher education among Jewish 
youth is greater than among the youth of any other 
religious category. In the whole history of hypocrisy 
there is no instance more condemnatory than for a 
people to prattle: “Education! Education!” and look 
with anger upon those who are so desirous to obtain 
it. Goethe called out: “More light! More light!” 
Let us not now, in the period celebrating his birth, 
eall out: “More darkness! More darkness!” 

State universities discriminate only on applicants 
from out of the state. But the educators raised the 
question of the desirability of municipal colleges 
which, because of present conditions, become self- 
segregating and result in partial or complete Ghet- 
toism or Jim Crowism. And this problem even con- 
cerns administrators of secondary education in areas 
with shifting populations. Thus, in New York, al- 
though minorities are protected by state law and the 
state and the municipality finance higher education, 
which is cause for envy and admiration by other 
states less fortunate, conditions are far from ideal. 
For, here and in the rest of the states, despite legal 
restrictions and good intentions, colleges evade, cir- 
cumvent, and defeat all efforts at the elimination of 
segregation by the erude and all-too-disingenuous 
requests of “confidential” reports, photographs, 
mother’s maiden name, alumni reports, information 
about religion, ete.—and all for mere statistics. If 
they do not wish to embarrass the applicant by asking 
his religion (since everyone knows that in a democracy 
it is a matter between the individual and his Creator) 
they merely ask for a letter of recommendation from 
the pastor. 
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Once upon a time New England flowered, and long 
was the roster of her men and women of genius: 
intellect and democracy were prized as nowhere else 
on earth. But now it is New England, more than any 
other portion of our country, which tends the ugly 
weeds of discrimination and segregation. ; 

The South, at least, has the grace to be more honest 
and openly proclaims the doctrine of “white suprem- 
acy,” and bars her darker-skinned children from par- 
taking in the good things of education and demoe- 
racy. And is there a relationship between that and 
her poverty, for, as was reported at this conference, 
the financial disability of her educational institutions 
is an even greater deterrent to democratic attitude 
toward the Negro? Nevertheless, the number of 
Southern states which are gradually relaxing their 
restrictions against minorities is increasing, because 
of merciless publicity, legislative pressure, and finan- 
cial considerations. 

There is still another barrier, beside that of race and 
religion, which closes the doors of colleges to thou- 
sands of young men and women capable and willing 
to continue their studies—lack of funds. And that, 
too, is anti-democratic. The conference, therefore, 
recommended exploration of the proposals that tuition 
should be charged on a sliding scale commensurate 
with the student’s ability to pay, and that scholar- 
ships should be awarded both on merit and on need, 
but not exclusively on one or the other basis. Profes- 
sor Harris’s recommendation was approved, that the 
Federal Government should take the main responsi- 
bility for financing grants-in-aid and that the grants- 
in-aid allotted to a student should equal the difference 
between the full cost of higher education and the 
private resources available to meet those costs. The 
annual stipend would range from $200 to $1,000. 

And the conference was adjourned. Shall it be 
merely a voice in the wilderness? Shall it be sheer 
pious protestations against evils which are corroding 
our nation internally and stigmatizing it among the 
peoples of the earth? A nation cannot prosper 
which preaches but does not practice. 


FABLES OF TEACHERS II 


Pau F. BRANDWEIN 
Forest Hills High School 


Nor so long ago there was a fine teacher who taught 
in a teachers college. He taught the need for change. 


He did so eloquently and he impressed his students. 
Especially was he stimulating in his thesis that teach- 
ers ought to use the newer methods of evaluation. 

He set forth the need for complete anecdotal rec- 
ords; for noting changes in behavior in the students. 
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He showed how such anecdotal records had helped 
in the guidance of specific students. 

He showed (and everyone remarked how ingenious 
he was) how test items could be constructed which 
would give teachers information on changes in atti- 
tude and appreciations. Test items were also con- 
structed which tended to test ability in problem solv- 
ing. 

The instructor especially excoriated tests which em- 
phasized recall only. He convinced everyone that one 
of the main aims of education was to give students 
opportunity for reflective thinking. Naturally, all 
tests should examine whether students had achieved 
skill in this all-important requisite. He demonstrated 
convineingly how this might be done. 


Research... 
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His students examined a wide variety of standard 
tests. The sins of commission against the twin gods 
of Validity and Reliability were held up for exami- 
nation. Everyone saw how clearly unjust invalid 
test items were. 

A whole new vista was opened to the students. 
Then came the end of the term. And the students 
came to their only examination, the final examination. 

They sat down to a mimeographed examination of 
four sheets (200 items). The top sentence read: 

This examination is based on your readings in the 
course. If the item as stated agrees with the statement 
in the text or reading to which it refers mark it T (true). 
If it disagrees, mark it F (false). 


Moral: Do as I say, not as I do. 





RECENT ALUMNAE REPORT ON 
EMPLOYMENT 


Ruta E. Sauer 
Hunter College, New York 21 


Wir Benjamin Fine sounding a pessimistic note 
about job opportunities for college graduates in his 
article of June 26, 1949, it is well for a woman’s col- 
lege to inspect the most recent reports of her young 
alumnae both from the point of view of possible warn- 
ings of employment changes and as a basis for com- 
parison in the future. 


TABLE I 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF RECENT HUNTER COLLEGE GRADU- 
ATES AS REFLECTED IN QUESTIONNAIRE REPLIES 
RECEIVED IN EARLY 1947 AND 1949 








1947 Report* 1949 Report** 








* Per 7 Per 

Classification — Cent ~ Cent 

spond- rd spond- £ 
entS sponses ents sponses 
Gainfully employed ... 535 79.5 801 79.1 
Graduate student 
eee 88 13.1 111 10.9 
oe. ae oe9 ose (156) (15.4) 
Housewife 
Not otherwise em- 

WEN vistas career 41 6.1 79 7.8 
Unemployed ......... 8 1.2 18 1.8 
UREPCCHOE oc ciccecvec 1 a 4 4 

673 100.0 1013 100.0 





* Based on replies from 673 graduates ; classes January, 


1940—June, 1946. 
** Based on replies from 1,013 graduates; classes June, 


1946—June, 1948. 
*** Not tabulated. 


In the early spring of 1949, seventeen departments? 
at Hunter College participated in a job survey of 


1B. Fine. The New York Times, June 26, 1949, Sec- 
tion IV, p. 9. 


graduates of the classes of June, 1946, through June, 
1948, thus including alumnae who had been out of 
college from a little less than a year to almost three 
years. Responses were received from approximately 
fifty per cent of the graduates who were canvassed. 

Of the 1,013 who answered the questionnaire 79.1 
per cent were gainfully employed, a loss of less than 
one half of one per cent in comparison with those re- 
porting employment-in a survey made two years ear- 
lier which included women who had been out of col- 
lege from one to seven years (Table I). Eleven per 
cent were carrying full-time graduate programs with 
an additional 15 per cent taking graduate work on a 
part-time basis along with their employment activities. 
A slightly higher percentage of housewives reporting 
no other employment was found in this survey (7.8 
per cent) as compared with the earlier one (6.1 per 
cent). The earlier classes showed 1.2 per cent classi- 
fying themselves as currently unemployed whereas the 
later figure is 1.8 per cent. Certainly, this in itself 
gives no cause for alarm. 

Of those gainfully employed 92.6 per cent were con- 
centrated in 12 oceupations (Table II). Teaching still 
held first place as it did in 1947. Chemists and law- 
yers were not to be found in this grouping although 
they had been among those listed in the earlier study. 
The time required for postgraduate study would ac- 
count for the absence of representatives of the legal 
profession in replies from graduates less than three 
years out of college. It might also be a factor in the 
number of chemists reporting. 


2 Participating departments: art, biological sciences, 
chemistry, classics, economics, English, geology and ge- 
ography, German, history, home economies, physical edu- 
cation, physics and astronomy, physiology, health and 
hygiene, political science, psychology and philosophy, 
Romance languages, sociology and anthropology. 
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TABLE II 
POSITIONS MOST FREQUENTLY HELD ' 



























PERC 
s wre = — so 
. Graduates Graduates 5 
ber yt 6/46-6/48 17 departments } 
Exclusive of art, home econ. & sociology* 6/46-6/48 
Per Per re 
Cent Cent Cent pmployet 
Bo. ” of No. of No. of ; jraduare 
Saeitt Re- hose’ —e Re- Those Re- Thos Full t) 
Position spond- Gain- Position spond- Gain- Position spond- Gain. part T 
ents fully ents fully ents fully fousewil 
Em- Em- Em- wise eI 
ployed ployed ployed rnemplo 
‘i — — : raspecifi 
i 210 39.3 PL MMRONRE. So0cvs eae 229 38.0 2, “WOREUEY cs sass oo 304 38.0 ae 
2. Laboratory tech- 2. Secretary- 2. Secretary- ‘ t0TAL 
nician or research stenographer ... 102 16.9 stenographer ... 114 14.2 SS 
eS ree 67 12.5 8. Laboratory tech- 3. Social worker .... 88 11.0 
Ae: See 49 9.2 nician or research 4. Laboratory tech- 
4. Secretary- MS. Kee da's 6 hohe 75 12.4 nician or research 
stenographer ..- 36 6.7 a. re 41 6.8 OS Perr 75 9.4 CoMP. 
OS. SG Gatsscsces 20 3.7 5. Social worker .... 36 6.0 a ME eae a05 bee 46 5.7 
Personnel worker . 20 3.7 6. Accountant-book- 6. Dietitian or food 
6. Accountant-book- nn. 2, 19 3.1 manager ..... es 31 3.9 —— 
keeper .......5. 17 3.2 (fe 14 2.3 7. Accountant-book- 
Social worker .... 17 3.2 eee 11 1.8 Ar 21 2.6 
7. Librarian ........ 2 2.2 Personnel worker . 11 1.8 S. EABROrian ....sc0% 16 2.0 
8. Journalist ....... 10 1.9 9. Advertising-pub- 9. Jourmalist ...... ; 14 By » 
BE owas ¥albie e's 10 1.9 ERS 10 Rf 10. Personnel worker . 12 1.5 5 
Statistician or social 11. Statistician or oy 
research worker 1 1.7 social-research p. 
WOPEOY .05-scee 11 1.4 er. 
12. Advertising- oP 
All others gainfully publiclty oo... 10 1.2 2s 
GRINNED ss acncaccws 67 12.5 45 7.5 59 tm &s 
Total No. gainfully esta 
SS PRR 535 100.0 603 100.0 801 100.0 Ere 
Bs aS Spring 





* Departments for which figures were not available for 1/40—-€/46. March, 


TABLE III May, 1$ 
May, 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF HUNTER COLLEGE ALUMNAE RESPONDENTS—JUNE, 1946—-JUNBE, 1948 By OccUPATION 
































SS —== 1 Gra 
No. No. No. No. No. tect 
Occupation Respondents Respondents Respondents Respondents Respondents ‘Total No. ; rnin 
. Class o Class of Class of Class of Class of Respondents or Mog 
June, 1946 January,1947 June,1947 January, 1948 June, 1948 ansel 
pee 7 ei tae 2 ae ee ee ee a ‘Mo 
Accountant-bookkeeper .............6. 3 2 7 2 > § 21 5 Mo 
BEVORCININE DUDIMCIET coos cas svc ciccccs 4 1 3 2 10 6 Mo 
papper te ceyapine yet eee en 2 2 1 5 * Fi 
Business representative .............. 2 2 Clubs | 
RR ee a ee 2 2 4 6 or me 
EE EE I Ot Tee 2 1 2 5 
ee 13 5 6 6 16 46 
Dental asst.-dental hygienist .......... 1 For 
ee a SS ee 1 1 
Deettoman, IR ae pee en ee 1 i 1 ot 
eS rer cree 2 2 D4 
EN re hs ag SOLA ae ae Ra 9 12 2 8 31 . 
NIN eos Gri go Sak na’ oces asia woes 1 1 
PE es aise hoe CKa Se eN FTAA ays 5 3 2 3 z 14 
Lab. tech. or research asst. ........... 13 20 15 13 14 75 
REE PIE Oe ee 4 3 8 1 16 
IN EINE inn bse b kb «0 on 0 00a 0 1 1 _— 
Managerial positions ................ 6 1 1 8 
ES Rare Mg Gta ew ina Suir 6-045 bbe 1 1 2 
RSME 9 et 1 1 
a FE en eee 4 2 1 5 12 
Re rr a rere: 1 1 
Pip oie 5 6 tw ee ds eR ; 1 1 
PRM AN toa 5.6 aa bees ea axs4 1 1 
Dees Reeeeeee® +... 656 ok oa s Haws eo 1 1 
EE Ores as Seis SF Cnawa Seeks 1 1 2 
cee ee OSI I een 3 2 3 § 
Secretary-stenographer ............00. 15 14 33 22 30 114 
er TE a nb a oo bane a 66 Mo Wins 0's% 23 13 32 12 8 88 
£ .cistical research worker ........... 3 2 4 2 11 
Switchboard operator .............00- 1 1 
Oc SS re ee eee 
PEE ON ochine Bis oe Ve Sowa chk pees 10 3 10 14 56 
ee er eer 388 22 28 12 27 12 
RS eee re en a te ae 3 12 f 15 13 
Sf GR 6 Ts a Ne 5 
rr re ee —_— 
Textile designer, colorist, converter ..... June 
WEOMMIATOE oon cc ce ec sivcccswesieevicns 1 1 2 Janu 
ee sachs aa neni mca en cama . June 
EET TELLS EL ETRE EE Q Janu 





tia sits . June 
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TABLE Illa 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATES OF HUNTER COLLEGE—JUNRB, 1946—JuUNE, 1948—BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS 








Per Cent of 








Per Cent of Per Cent of Per Cent of Per Cent of Per Cent of R 1 
Status June, 1946 January, 1947 June, 1947 January, 1948 June, 1948 pepe ry hig 
Respondents Respondents Respondents Respondents Respondents une, iva 
June, 1948 
WepPlOVES ones eccces 81.7 79.6 Tt 79.2 V7 79.1 
sraduate Student 
Pt ED bo 6 <0 bee 0% 5.5 5.6 12.7 i Fy 13 10.9 
ye (17.4) (21.0) (15.4) (13.3) (10.7) (15.4) 
Housewife—Not other- 
wise employed ..... 10.5 12.3 £7 2.5 5.6 7.8 
(tnemployed ......... 1.8 2.5 i: 2.3 1.8 
TnSPOCIHOD 0. vccccwes 0.5 0.6 0.9 0.4 
ol) Se ea 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





TABLE IV 


COMPARISON OF MEDIAN MONTHLY SALARIES IN RECENT 
STUDIES OF HUNTER COLLEGE GRADUATES* 











to 

5 ° 

‘a be 3 

ra os q 

2 oR = 

& Pa Hi 

—™ wm - 

b 2 oa cn 

Ob S 34 en 

23 x Be =a 

en & a) oo 

An S) ZA as 
Spring, 1949 June, 1946—June, 1948 729 $2062 
Spring, 1947 January, 1940—June, 1946 420 $1738 

March, 1945 Alternating Classes? 

June, 1940—January, 1945 281 $1744 
May, 1944 June, 1943 536 $1425 
May, 1944 June, 1939 292 $165° 





1Graduates of evening session only. The other studies re- 
fect the salaries of day-session graduates. 

2Monthly Salary Range: 5 earning less than $83.33; 10 
earning $291.67 or more (exact figures not available). 

’Monthly Salary Range: 4 earning less than $83.33; 7 
earning $291.67 or more (exact figures not available). 

‘Monthly Salary Range: $40—$800 

’ Monthly Salary Range: $20-$400 

® Monthly Salary Range: $78-$360 

* Figures quoted by Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs in April, 1946 give $156 as the median monthly salary 
for members in New York State. 


For the first time in any of the vocational surveys® 


3R. G. Weintraub and R. E. Salley. 
XXIII, No. 3 (December, 1944) pp. 154-160. 


Occupations, 
R. E. 


TABLE 
SALARIES REPORTED SPRING 1949 ACCORDING 


made in the Office of the Dean of Faculty at Hunter 
College the advertising-publicity jobs claimed as many 
as ten graduates. Dietitian or food manager, the oc- 
cupation of 3.9 per cent of the most recent graduates, 
was absent from the earlier list because no figures were 
available for home-economics majors in the spring, 
1947, 

By eliminating the replies of graduates of majors 
for which figures were not available in the earlier 
study (art, home economies, and sociology), the second 
column in Table II presents a better picture for com- 
parative purposes than does the third column which 
includes all seventeen departments. 

Table III shows the distribution of recent graduates 
among the occupations. The smaller per cent of full- 
time graduate students reported by respondents in the 
classes of June, 1946, and January, 1947 (see Table 
IIIa) may be acecunted for by the fact that some of 
these students had finished their graduate work by the 
time of the report while others, feeling the need for 





Salley and R. G. Weintraub. Journal of Educational 
Research, XL, No. 3 (November, 1946) pp. 196-208. R. 
E. Salley and R. G. Weintraub. Journal of Educational 
Research, XLII, No. 5 (January, 1949), pp. 376-380. 


IVa 
TO DATE OF GRADUATION OF RESPONDENT 























ANNUAL SALARIES = 
© 
i a, 2 a 28 
= 
e ee zs ep & 
- » 5 © 1 
_ 2 on a k=} eS s 
S es ® a. “a 3) — 3 
E tO ee ff Ghow 
= . & & se ae 
= > & @ a a ae oe 5 rs 
F . £ @€ £ & © Sate Bh a s 8 
iS x 2 - oe & - 3 @g &§ S <6 = © i < a 
Po ad ‘e sy a a a a ® a 4 Z = o BS c e 
- = oo -@ -S © ° © ra) 5 s g a = = 
© ra.) S S S S S S a > a = & =, 5 3 
> a 2 ro) i) Ne) Ss > L = > “ a : = os > 
= oO aa a a I o oF © a = S 2 ° 5 = & 
Q Ge x & ee we & x Ry TR o ao Z Z. <>} = = 
CE OE 1 5 16 32 78 20 7 8 11 1 179 70 51 58 $2,663 222 
January 1947 ..... 1 3 5 41 61 8 2 4 3 1 129 43 44 42 2,586 216 
OS ere 1 a) 27 82 73 5 1 7 201 72 61 68 2,387 199 
January 1948 ..... 1 1 19 47 41 2 1 1 12 125 56 27 42 2,372 198 
Pe) °c 1 5 26 58 53 8 15 167 87 31 49 2,345 195 
yo | SNe eee ee 5 19 93 260 306 36 10 22 43 2 801 328 214 259 2,476 $206 
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financial independence, had transferred to study on a 
part-time basis. The increase in the per cent of house- 
wives not otherwise employed in the two earlier classes 
is also to be expected. In all five classes the per cent 
of those reporting unemployment is too small to be 
“viewed with alarm.” 

Dr. Fine found that the average monthly salary for 
women falls in the $150 to $250 range. The studies 
made at Hunter College have used median rather than 
average earnings. The figure based on the question- 
naire responses received in the spring of 1949 is con- 
siderably higher than the median of the 1947 replies. 
The earlier study included graduates who had been out 
of college for sevén years. The difference between the 
two medians is probably even greater than the appar- 
ent difference of 33 dollars shown in Table IV as 
length of employment is a factor in the amount of 


TABLE V 


POSITIONS REPORTED CARRYING YEARLY SALARIES 
oF $3,500 OR OVER 








Classes of June, 1946— 


Classes of January, 1940- 
* June, 1948** 


June, 1946 





No. 
Re- 
spond- 
ents 


No. 
Re- 
spond- 
ents 


Occupation Occupation 





Laboratory technician 
and research asst. 

Lawyer 

Personnel worker ... 

Statistician-research 
worker 


Advertising-publicity 
Journalist 
Laboratory technician 
and research asst.. 
Managerial 
Photographer 
Saleswoman 


Teacher 
High school 
College or college 





* Reported Spring, 1947. 


Bvents... 


** Reported Spring, 1949. 
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salary (see Table IVa). If current salary predictions. 
are realized, $206 may well be the peak median salary | 


to be reported for several years to come. It will ho 


particularly important to watch employment trends jn 

the next few months. ; 
The current high- and low-salary areas are indicated 

in Table V and Table Va. Both groups cover a fairly 


TABLE Va 


POSITIONS REPORTED CARRYING YEARLY SALARIES 
or Less THAN $1,500 








Classes of June, 1946- 
June, 1948* 


Classes of January, 1940— 
June, 1946* 





No. No. 
Re- Re- 
spond- Occupation spond: 
ents ents 


Occupation 





Accountant-book- 
keeper 

Clerical 

Laboratory technician 
and research asst.. 

Personnel 

Secretary-stenog- 
rapher 

Social worker 

Teacher 
Preschool 
Elementary 
High school 
College or college 

asst. 

Special 


Clerical 
Laboratory technician 
and research asst.. 
Lawyer 
Librarian 
Missionary 
Social worker 
Teacher 
Elementary 
High school 
College or college 
asst. 
Special 


TOTAL 


mon 


school 


school 


aa | _ 
Ed el? le ee 


Ss eer PO 





* Reported Spring, 1947. * Reported Spring, 1949. 


diverse group of occupations and show wide diver- 
gences of salaries within some occupational =~ such 
as laboratory technician and research assistant. 

The importance of the present study lies chiefly in 
its reflection of the employment picture for young col- 
lege alumnae in the metropolitan New York area at 
what some believe to be the peak of extensive employ- 
ment opportunities. It is a “still” in the series of 
moving pictures that give the whole story. 





LICENSE OR ORDER IN EDUCATION 


AN infinite variety of reasons can be produced to 
explain certain weaknesses in American education. 
There is one, however, that is not given the attention 
that it deserves—the conflicting theories and opinions 
with which teachers have to grapple. It is a recurring 
argument in favor of American education that it is 
not controlled by a central authority, as is education 
in many other countries; that there is an absence of 
uniformity; and that adaptations of curriculum and 
method ean be made to local conditions. There is in 
this argument a certain complacency which results in 
overlooking the real difficulties that confront the class- 
room teacher who has to do the job of instruction and 


education, when there is so much uncertainty at the 
top. 

By coincidence ScHoot AND Society received two 
releases for the same date from two leading universi- 
ties and dealing with the same subject. An authority 
on linguisties in one of the institutions charged that 
“the English language and our teaching of it are 
cluttered up with ‘folkloristie notions’ and ‘school 
dogmas.’” The release goes on to quote this author- 
ity as follows: 


What our purists give us in the way of rules and laws 
to observe has no authority, no validity aside from their 
own preference, and is often based on specious pseudo- 
logie or on the structure of a distantly related language, 
Latin, which has no relevance to English. 
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dictions | The authority’s rule of thumb for good English is 
n salary’ @ simple, says the release: English which gets the de- 
will be k sired effect with the least friction and difficulty for its 
rends jn @ gser. Accordingly the authority hastens to add: 
; i That means, of course, that ‘good’ language is going 
dicated to vary with the situation it is used in. . . 
a fairly There is no such thing as good and bad (or correct 
and incorrect, grammatical and ungrammatical, right 
- and wrong) in language. 
In other words, if a pupil expresses himself in any 
age way he pleases and “communicates” his meaning that 
is all that is necessary on the principle that what 
Np, gy works is true. 
ia. The authority in the other university from which 
_ ents the second release was received made a strong plea for 
4 “sreater publie support for the idea that clarity and 
3 logie are vital, and that the communication of high 
5 idealism, found in great literature, is of major im- 
. portance.” Deploring the two doctrines that are re- 
; sponsible for current trends in education—the doctrine 
‘. of the immediate and the doctrine of practicality—he 
1 went on to say: 
1 But if we place a high value upon clear and accurate 
1 expression ; if we believe in the high purpose of literature 
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and in the importance of transmitting our literary heri- 
tage; if we believe, as I believe we should in a democracy, 
that Jack, the future mechanic, should be given the same 
chance to improve his expression and to become ac- 
quainted with the best our literary heritage has to offer as 
Bill, the future college student, we should focus attention 
upon the changes that have taken place in the English cur- 
riculum during the last 50 years. 

The problem is so complex and knotty that there are 
no easy solutions; but it is so important that it asks for 
our best efforts, and its solution so crucial to the health 
of a democracy that it demands our most dispassionate 
inquiry. 

Are teachers to be blamed if their work suffers from 
disagreements on educational aims as widely divergent 
as these?—I. L. K. 

















SETON HALL COLLEGE NOW SETON HALL 
UNIVERSITY 

Unper date of June 2 the New Jersey State Board 
of Education conferred the status of a university on 
Seton Hall College (South Orange) on the basis of 
the eollege’s expansion and plans for reorganization 
“into clearly defined colleges and schools.” The in- 
stitution will be known as Seton Hall University, with 
the urban divisions designated as Seton Hall Uni- 
versity College of Newark and Seton Hall University 
College of Jersey City. The Army will sponsor a 
Reserve Officers Training Corps on the campus, be- 
ginning in September, with emphasis on training for 
service as military police and in military government. 
The college, which was founded 94 years ago, has a 
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total enrollment of 9,100 students, including 3,400 
in South Orange and 5,700 in the two urban divisions. 
Diplomas were presented to 1,300 of the graduating 
class at exercises on the campus, June 4, at which 
Archbishop Thomas J. Walsh of the Archdiocese of 
Newark announced the plans for the university. 
Monsignor John L. MeNulty is president of the 
college. 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE CENTER AT 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

IN co-operation with International House, the 
School of General Studies, Columbia University, is 
sponsoring an American Language Center at the uni- 
versity in which foreign students may learn the lan- 
guage and customs of this country. The first classes 
will start July 8, and will continue through Septem- 
ber 9, to be renewed for six-week periods from Sep- 
tember 23 through May 19, 1951. Louis M. Hacker, 
director of the school, and John L. Mott, director of 
International House, have been associated in the de- 
velopment of the program. William Cullen Bryant, 
lecturer in English, will be director of the center and 
will be assisted by Troup H. Mathews, adviser to 
foreign students in the university, and Roger G. 
Mastrude, associate director of International House. 

The center will permit foreign students and non- 
English-speaking residents to devote their entire time 
during the six-week periods to a broad intensive study 
of the language and customs of American people. 
All classes will be conducted in the mornings on the 
campus and will stress English grammar and com- 
position, reading, pronunciation, vocabulary, group 
discussion, and the idiomatic expressions of colloquial 
English. Afternoons and evenings will be devoted 
to lectures, social activities, and group meetings at 
which students from various parts of the United 
States and from other countries will discuss Amer- 
ican life. Admission will be open to all foreign stu- 
dents over eighteen years of age who have completed 
a course of study equivalent to that of a high-school 
education in the United States. A student does not 
have to be enrolled in the university to be eligible 
for admission. 

Announcements have been mailed to more than 
5,000 agencies, institutions, and individuals through- 
out the world, including 50 chapters of the Interna- 
tional House Alumni Association in foreign countries. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF ALCOHOLIC 
STUDIES AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN 

THe University of Wisconsin will hold its third 
annual Summer Session of Aleoholie Studies (Au- 
gust 21-26), patterned on the “Yale Plan” clinic. 
The session will be under the auspices of the Exten- 
sion Division with the co-operation of the Bureau of 
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Alcohol Studies, Wisconsin State Department of Pub- 
lie Welfare, of which Walter O. Cromwell is director. 
Joseph L. Miller, professor of economies and sociol- 
ogy, will represent the division. The lectures will 
center attention on the biological, social, historical, 
religious, economic, and legal aspects of alcoholism, 
and study will be made of the alcoholic, medically 
speaking, as an ill person whose abnormal drinking 
results from an underlying emotional conflict. 

Henry A. Mielearek, manager of personnel, Allis- 
Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, and Bruce Ashby, of 
Oscar Mayer and Company, Madison, will participate 
in discussions of what industries can do about the 
problem. E. M. Jellinek, director, Raymond G. Me- 
Carthy, executive director, Ralph M. Henderson, field 
representative, and Robert Straus, all of Yale Uni- 
versity Summer Session of Alcohol Studies, will be in 
Other speakers will include: Patrick 
Cronin, director, Pioneer House, Minneapolis; Jerome 
Hall, professor of law, Indiana University; Norman 
C. Mace, director of psychiatric training and educa- 
tion, Veterans’ Hospital, Tomah ( Wis.) ; the Reverend 
Francis W. MePeek, secretary, Council for Social Ac- 
tion, Congregational Christian Churches; Harvey L. 
Neelen, judge, Milwaukee County Municipal Court; 
and Willard B. Spalding, dean, College of Education, 
University of Illinois. 


Notes ad News 


attendance. 
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THE CAREER-DETERMINATION PROGRAM 


AT DEFIANCE COLLEGE 


As a result of a suggestion made five years ago that _ 
colleges should include courses designed to teach sty. | 
dents how to relate themselves to life, select suitable 
occupational fields, and plan their careers, Defiance — 
(Ohio) College instituted a career-determination pro- 7 


gram last fall in connection with the counseling and 
placement service. Under the organization and dj- 
rection of Warren Bruner, management consultant. 
methods and techniques have been developed to the 
point that the college plans to offer a special prograin 
for counselors and others during the summer session. 
The courses offered are: 


‘*Methods and Techniques’’ (for counselors only), I 
hour; ‘‘Career Selection and Planning’’ (original data 
from people in the field), 1-3 hours; ‘‘ Research and 
Special Assignments Seminar’’ (problems of one’s own 
selection), 1-3 hours; and ‘‘Career Essentials’’ (the 
economic facts of life and others), 3 hours. 


The courses will carry credit toward a degree in 
sociology and are also open to persons who are not 
candidates for a degree. Through a special arrange- 
ment some students will be admitted “who have sepa- 
rated from large universities or technical schools if 
their request is endorsed by their counselor or dean.” 





Report on number of new members accepted dur- 
ing the week ending June 12: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Daniel Z. Gibson, whose appointment as dean, 
Franklin and Marshall College (Lancaster, Pa.), 
was reported in ScHoo, AnD Socrety, February 22, 
1947, was elected, June 3, president, Washington Col- 
lege (Chestertown, Md.), to sueceed the late Gilbert 
W. Mead, whose death was reported in these columns, 
April 2, 1949. Fred G. Livingood, dean, who has been 
acting as president, will continue in this capacity until 
Dr. Gibson takes office, August 1. 


Edmund W. Sinnott, director of the Sheffield Scien- 
tifie School, Yale University, has been appointed dean, 
Graduate School, succeeding Edgar S. Furniss, pro- 
vost and dean, who will retire from the deanship, June 
30, to devote full time to his greater responsibilities as 
provost. 


Ashley S. Campbell, assistant professor of engineer- 
ing sciences, Harvard University, has been appointed 
dean, College of Technology, University of Maine, to 
succeed Paul Cloke who is retiring this month after 
24 years of service. 


Weldon P. Shofstall, former dean of instruction, 
Stephens College (Columbia, Mo.), will assume new 
duties, July 1, as dean of students, a recently created 
post in Arizona State College (Tempe). Dr. Shof- 
stall will also serve as head of the division of oceupa- 
tions. 


Walter E. Roush, professor of Old Testament inter- 
pretation, Bonebrake Theological Seminary (Day- 
ton, Ohio), will assume new duties as dean, succeeding 
Charles E. Ashcraft who is retiring to emeritus status, 
September 1. 


Mrs. Edward T. Willson, former financial and ad- 
ministrative secretary of the Congregational Christian 
Churches of the United States, has been named direc- 
tor of public relations and resources, Smith College 
(Northampton, Mass.), to succeed Frances L. Rich, 
whose appointment was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, October 4, 1947. 


Robert L. Lincoln, formerly director of the YMCA 
Institute (Providence, R. I.), has been appointed as- 
sistant executive director of the YMCA Schools of 
New York City. 

Ernest J. Reece, whose retirement as Melvil Dewey 
Professor of Library Service, Columbia University, 
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was reported in ScHooL AnD Society, June 12, 1948, 
s serving as acting librarian, Dayton (Ohio) Public 
Library, during the leave of absence for foreign travel, 
April to October, granted to William J. Hamilton, 


ibrarian. 







Set AIRE eeseaeen 





Edward B. Fox, associate registrar, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been named registrar to succeed the late 
Edward J. Grant, whose death was reported in SCHOOL 
snp Society, April 8. 









Richard E. DuWors, whose appointment as head of 
the department of sociology, Mount Union College 
(Alliance, Ohio), was reported in ScHooL AND So- 
ciety, September 24, 1949, has been named head of 
the department of sociology, Bucknell University 
(Lewisburg, Pa.). 











William D. Altus, associate professor of psychology, 
Santa Barbara College, University of California, has 
been appointed head of a newly created department 
of psychology. Courses in psychology have been given 
under the department of education but will be com- 
bined in the new department in the fall. 









Alfred McClung Lee, professor of sociology and 
anthropology, who was granted a year’s leave of 
absence from Wayne University (Detroit 1) to accept 
a graduate professorship at Brooklyn College as 
reported in ScHoon AnD Society, July 2, 1949, has 
been named chairman of the department of sociology 
and anthropology to sueceed Willoughby C. Water- 
man, associate professor, who has voluntarily relin- 
quished the post to devote himself entirely to his 
teaching, and will teach during the summer session 
with these members of the regular departmental 
faculty : Charles Lawrence, assistant professor; LeRoy 
Bowman, instructor, who is project chairman of the 
Brooklyn College Community Experience Program; 
Estelle Fuchs, instructor; and Seymour Michael Mil- 
ler, instructor. 


Robert B. Miller, whose appointment as associate 
professor of psychology and chairman of the depart- 
ment, Washington and Jefferson College (Washington, 
Pa.), was reported in ScHoot AnD Society, August 
21, 1948, will join the staff of the American Institute 
for Research, Pittsburgh (Pa.) this month. 

























Arthur E. Murphy, professor of philosophy, Cornell 
University, has been named Susan Linn Sage Profes- 
sor in Philosophy to sueceed George H. Sabine, whose 
retirement to emeritus status was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, July 17, 1948. 


Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., associate professor of history, 
Dickinson College (Carlisle, Pa.), has been named the 
first incumbent of the newly created Boyd Lee Spahr 
Chair of American History. The professorship was 
endowed by Boyd Lee Spahr, a lawyer of Philadel- 
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phia, in a contribution of $50,000 toward the college’s 
development program. William Lonsdale Tayler, 
whose appointment as professor of political science 
was reported in ScHoon anpD Society, March 29, 1947, 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence for service 
in Korea under the cultural exchange program of the 
Department of State. 


William M. Alexander, superintendent of schools, 
Winnetka (IIl.), will assume new duties, September 1, 
as professor of education, University of Miami (Coral 
Gables, Fla.), and curriculum consultant for the pub- 
lie schools of Dade County. 


Rabbi Sylvan D. Schwartzman, of Vine Street 
Temple, Nashville (Tenn.), has been appointed pro- 
fessor of religious education, Hebrew Union College- 
Jewish Institute of Religion (Cincinnati), to succeed 
Abraham N. Franzblau. 


Curtis B. Bradford and Herman Salinger have been 
promoted to professorships, Grinnell (Iowa) College; 
Dr. Bradford in English and Dr. Salinger in modern 
foreign languages (German). 


The following have been appointed Education Fel- 
lows in Harvard University: David K. Berninghausen, 
librarian and professor of bibliography, Cooper Union 
(New York 3); James W. Bushong, superintendent 
of schools, Bend (Ore.) ; Angelo Giaudrone, superin- 
tendent of schools, Ellensburg (Wash.); Gordon C. 
Godbey, assistant, Extension Division, University of 
Kentucky; and Calvin E. Gross, teacher, Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Los Angeles. The fellowships 
were created in 1949 “to enable mature men and 
women in the field of education to fill in their own 
backgrounds and develop special fields of interest in 
order better to serve the nation’s schools and their own 
communities.” 


Edgar Sheffield Brightman and Brenton Reid Lutz, 
Boston University, have been appointed University 
Lecturers for the year 1950-51. Dr. Brightman is 
chairman of the department of philosophy; Dr. Lutz, 
chairman of the department of biology. 


Daniel Mornet and Jean Dieudonne have been ap- 
pointed to visiting lectureships in Columbia Univer- 
sity for the summer session. Dr. Mornet, professor 
emeritus of French, the Sorbonne, will give a course 
in the French literature of the 17th century and one 
entitled “Problems and Methods of Literary History 
and Criticism.” Dr. Dieudonne, professor of mathe- 
matics, University of Nancy, will conduct a course in 
ealeulus and one in linear algebra. 


Leonie Villard, professor emeritus, University of 


Lyons (France) has been named visiting lecturer in 
French for the first semester of the 1950-51 academic 
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year, Mount Holyoke College (South Hadley, Mass.), 
other new members of the staff include: Gordon Argo, 
technical director of the laboratory theatre; assistant 
professors, Gaspard E. Weiss (French), Virginia 
Tauchar (economies and sociology), Elizabeth Wye- 
koff (classics), and Eunice Moore (chemistry); in- 
structors, Rushdi Said of Cairo (geology and geogra- 
phy), Inez Hegarty (speech), Margaret S. Wilson 
(economics and sociology), and Wilma Sears (swim- 
ming); and departmental assistants, Colette Roberts 
(French) and Margaret Mylle (zoology). 


William Eells, professor of history, Ohio Wesleyan 
University (Delaware), has been appointed visiting 
professor of political science, Mount Union College 
(Alliance, Ohio), to serve during the leave of absence 
granted to Robert Y. Fluno, assistant professor of 
political science, for travel and study abroad. John 
Coutts will take over the courses usually given by 
Louis Pappenhagen, professor of chemistry, who will 
visit the Seandinavian countries during a sabbatical 
leave of absence. Neil H. Shrader, special lecturer 
in English, Case Institute of Technology (Cleveland), 
has been named instructor in English language and 
literature to succeed Helen Weaver. Robert O. Juer- 
gens, instructor in speech and dramaties whose ap- 
pointment was reported in ScHoot AND Society, Oc- 
tober 2, 1948, has resigned. 


Five visiting instructors will be added to the staff 
of Sinclair College (Dayton 2, Ohio), to teach in 
the summer session: the Reverend Taito A. Kantonen, 
professor of sociology, G. Vernon Kelly, professor of 
speech, and John N. Stauffer, dean of students, Wit- 
tenberg College (Springfield, Ohio); David R. Craig, 
research psychologist at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base; and Paul Wiesman, apprentice co-ordinator and 
instructor, National Cash Register Company. 


Frederick E. Melder, director of social sciences for 
the Community College Program, Oregon System of 
Higher Education, will assume new duties, September 
1, as associate professor of economics and sociology, 
Clark University (Worcester, Mass.). 


Edith V. Moore, assistant professor of modern 
languages, University of Denver, is teaching in Switz- 
erland on an exchange basis with Ralf Buchmann who 
will replace her for a year. Mrs. Moore sailed on 
April 15. 


Henry A. Knoll has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor of physiological opties, Los Angeles College of 
Optometry. 


At the annual meeting of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association, April 5-8, the following officers 
were elected: Jay W. Miller, principal, Goldey College 
(Wilmington, Del.), president, succeeding Frances 
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D. North, Western High School, Baltimore, who bp. i 
comes an ex-officio member of the Executive Board: i: 
Estelle L. Popham, Hunter College (New York City) _ 
vice-president; Rufus Stickney, head instructor xe 


shorthand, Boston Clerical School (Roxbury, Mass.) 3 
treasurer (re-elected) ; and Bernard A. Shilt, super- ] 


visor of commercial education, Buffalo, secretary (re. | 
elected). John L. Rowe, professor of education, | 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and Agnes C. 
Seavey, Auburn (Maine) School of Commerce, were 
elected to the Executive Board. 


Herbert R. Jensen, manager, Communication Ma. — 
terials Center, Columbia University Press, has been | 
appointed acting director, division of audio-visual jn- 
structional services, and executive secretary, depart- 
ment of audio-visual instruction, National Education 
Association. 
ordinator of research, College of Education, the Ohio 


State University, has been appointed to a committee — 


for determining policies and procedures of the Na- 
tional Training Laboratory in Group Development, 
sponsored by the NEA and co-operating institutions, 


Paul R. Klohr, whose appointment as assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, was 
reported in ScHOOL aND Society, September 11, 1948, 
will assume new duties, July 1, as assistant superin- 


tendent of schools in charge of curriculum and inser- 


vice education, Columbus (Ohio). 


Scott Thompson, president, Compton (Calif.) Col- 
lege, and superintendent of schools, Compton, has 


announced his resignation from both posts, effective — 
Dr. Thompson has been designated president ~ 


July 1. 
emeritus by the Board of Trustees of the college. 


Sister Helen Madeleine, who has retired as dean, 
Emmanuel College (Boston), after 31 years of ser- 
vice, will sail in July for Japan, where she will act 


as chief adviser in the establishment of a new college | 


in the Far East. 


William Alfred Schoenfeld, dean and director of 
agriculture, Oregon State College (Corvallis), has 
resigned as of October 1. 


Recent Deaths 


Earl Glen Blackstone, head of the department of 
business education and secretarial administration, 
University of Southern California (Los Angeles), 
died, June 4, at the age of fifty-seven years. Dr. 
Blackstone had served as assistant in typewriting 
(1912-13), Ellsworth Junior College (Iowa Falls, 
Iowa) ; teacher (1915), Macomb (Ill.) High School; 
commercial teacher (1916-19), Watertown (S. Dak.) ; 
head of the commercial department (1919), public 
schools of Dubuque (Iowa); teacher (1919-22) and 
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ysistant to the deputy superintendent of schools 


























































ho be- ; 
Board. | 1923), Detroit; instructor (1923-25), Detroit Teach- 
City), 4] ys College; instructor in commerce (1925-26), assist- 
tor in : ut professor (1926-27), associate professor (1928- 
Mass. ) oa); the State University of Iowa; and associate pro- 
super. J essor of commerce and education (1938-46) and pro- 
y (re. "J xssor (since 1946), University of Southern California. 
cation, @§ Albert Hatton Gilmer, former head of the depart- 
nes C, @ rent of public speaking, Lafayette College (Easton, 
, Were pa), died, June 6, at the age of seventy-one years. 
Dr. Gilmer had served as teacher in public schools, 
1 Ma. | Kewanee (Ill.); teacher (1900-08), Detroit Univer- 
been fam YY School (Grosse Pointe, Mich.) ; instructor in Eng- 
al a jsh (1909-10), Bates College (Lewiston, Me.) ; pro- 
epart- fessor of English and dramatic literature (1910-28), 
sation | Tufts College (Medford, Mass.), and professor of 
id co. speech and dramatic art (1928-47), Lafayette College. 
Ohio Thomas Whittemore, honorary keeper of Byzantine 
nittee Wins and seals and honorary research fellow in 
» Na- @ Byzantine art in the William Hayes Fogg Art Mu- 
ment, @seum, Harvard University, died, June 8, at the age 
tions, of seventy-nine years. Professor Whittemore had 

a grved as professor of English and fine arts, Tufts 
= College, and assistant professor of fine arts, New 

was 6 P 
19 48 York University, before going to Harvard University 
ay (1933) as keeper of Byzantine coins. In 1938 he 
ati was named research fellow in Byzantine art, posts 

that he held until 1942, when he was appointed to 
honorary status. 
Col- William Alexander Robinson, professor of -political 

has . 

- science, Dartmouth College (Hanover, N. H.), died, 
stave June 10, at the age of sixty-five years. Dr. Robinson 
dent had served as associate professor in political science 

(1913-14), University of Idaho; assistant professor 
lean, (1914-17), associate professor (1917-19), Washing- 
ser- ton University (St. Louis), and professor (since 
act 1919), Dartmouth College. 
lege 
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Basie Industries in Texas and Northern Mexico. Pp. 
193. The University of Texas Press, Austin. 1950. 

Report of a conference sponsored by the Institute of Latin- 

American Studies of the University of Texas, June 9-11, 

of 1948. 

e 
on, @ CASON, JAMES, AND HENRY RAPOPORT. Labora- 
2s), tory Test in Organic Chemistry. Pp. x+395.  Iilus- 
Dr trated. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1950. ° $4.00. 
— Experiments described were developed in connection with 
ing the teaching of general organic chemistry in the University 
of California (Berkeley). The sequence of experiments 
lls, has been co-ordinated as closely as possible with the order 
ol: of topics as discussed in lectures. 
b 
e 
a COLEMAN, GEORGE H., STANLEY WAWZONEK, 
- AND ROBERT E. BUCKLES. Laboratory Manual 
nd of Organic Chemistry: Experiments on a Semimacro 











Scale. Pp. x+127. Prentice Hall, Inc., New York 11. 
1949. $1.50. 
The experiments are designed for beginning students in 
organic chemistry. The purpose is to teach the technique 
and to prepare and study the properties of certain mem- 
bers of well-known classes of compounds. 

e 


ERICKSON, CLIFFORD E. 

Pp. vii+174. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 
$1.75. 
Counseling services are expanding in public schools, busi- 
ness, governmental, social-service, and industrial situa- 
tions. The author attempts to select from all discussion 
and controversy on the subject some of those practical sug- 
gestions that every interviewer can use. 


First Quarterly Report on Germany. Pp. vii+79. Illus- 
trated. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1950. 

Report from the Office of the United States High Com- 
nissioner for Germany, September 21—December 31, 1949. 
® 


FRANCIS, DALE. American Freedom and Paul Blan- 
shard. Pp. 32. The Ave Maria Press, Notre Dame, 
Ind. 1950. 10 cents a copy, $7.50 per 100. 
The Unitarian publishers of the Blanshard book, ‘“Ameri- 
can Freedom and Catholic Power,” have commented in 
their advertising on the high praise given to the book by 
scholarly reviewers. According to Mr. Francis, “their 
claims are true.” John Dewey called it “exemplary schol- 
arship.”” Because of this it has been given a respectability 
that other anti-Catholic books have never had. The author 

resents his criticism of the Blanshard volume, avoiding 
in so far as possible a personal attack. 


FRANKEL, GODFREY. Btke-Ways. Pp. 224.  Illus- 

trated. Sterling Publishing Company, Inc., 141 East 
44th Street, New York 17. 1950. $2.50. 
This is the book all cyclists have been waiting for. Here 
is the complete, illustrated “bike” book with all the latest 
information about where to travel, how to camp, how to 
repair and take care of your bike, etc. 


HARRIS, JULIAN (Editor). The Humantties: An Ap- 
praisal. Pp. xx+168. The University of Wisconsin 
Press, 811 State Street, Madison, Wis. 1950. $2.75. 
In planning the symposium on the humanities in American 
society, the executive committee of the division of humani- 
ties hoped not so much to add to our knowledge of the role 
or function of the humanistic studies as to call to the at- 
tention of the larger public the existence of the humanities 
and, so to speak, to present them in action. 


KNOWER, FRANKLIN H. (Editor). Speech Educa- 
tion in Ohio: A Research Survey of Speech Education 
in Ohio Schools, for the Year 1948-49. Pp. v+157. 
The Department of Speech, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10. 1950. 


The Counseling Interview. 
1950. 


LANDIS, JUDSON, AND MARY G. LANDIS. Personal 

Adjustment, Marriage, and Family Living. Pp. viii+ 
392. Illustrated. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 
1950. $2.40. 
A high-school text. Its purpose is to offer material that 
may help young people to gain a perspective on life adjust- 
— = a whole through an understanding of themselves 
and others. 


e 
Literacy Education: Selected Bibliography. Pp. 43. 
Education Clearing House, UNESCO, 19 Avenue 


Kléber, Paris xvie. 1950. 
Occasional papers in education. 


MOFFATT, MAURICE P. Social Studies Instruction: 
Organization, Teaching, and Supervision of the Social 


Studies in Secondary Schools. Pp. xv +524.  Illus- 
trated. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1950. 
$4.50. 


Throughout this book the practical as well as theoretical 
concepts involved in the teaching of social studies have 
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been kept in mind. Old concepts have been modernized, 
and new ideas have been injected into the content. 


PARKMAN, FRANCIS. The Oregon Trail: An Epic 
Story of the Westward Trek. Pp. 256. The New 
American Library, 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 
1950. 35 cents. 

For“more than a century this book has taken annual ex- 
peditions of readers to the wildlands of the Pawnees and 
the Sioux. 

@ 


POSTON, RICHARD WAVERLEY. Small Town Ren- 
aissance: A Story of the Montana Study. Pp. x+ 231. 
Harper and Brothers, New York 16. 1950. $3.00. 
The author is convinced that, in the experiment known as 
the Montana Study, there is to be found a secret by which 
people throughout all America, rich or poor, educated or 
~~ ta can make their lives richer and more worth 
while. 

: e 

READ, KATHERINE H. The Nursery School: A Hu- 
man Relationships Laboratory. Pp. viii+ 264. Illus- 
trated. W. B. Saunders Company, West Washington 
Square, Philadelphia. 1950. $3.50. 

Nursery-school student teachers discover more meaning in 
what the child does than they had been aware of previ- 
ously and thus begin to see new meanings in the behavior 
of other adults around them and—a more difficult percep- 


Pick Terps 


This is based on lectures given by the author during the 


1945-47 sessions of the School of Librarianship at Univer 
sity College, London. Textbooks at present available to 
students are so badly out of date in England it was thought 


necessary to get this book written and printed with th 3 
least possible delay. To members of the Library Associa. A 


tion the cost is 9/- only. 
e 


United States Participation in the United Nations, p 


xii+242. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1950. 50 cents. , 
Report by the President to the Congress for the year 1949, 


WILES, KIMBALL. Supervision for Better Schools: * 


The Role of the Official Leader in Program Develop. 


Bis ERT BRANT RON PRE EC ITS Ty 


ment. Pp. xv+330. Mlustrated. Prentice-Hall, Ine., 7 


New York 11. 1950. $3.75. 


It seems anomalous that in a democratic country educa. | 


tional leadership should have been so slow in becoming © 


democratic in character. In this present work we have 


one of the first consistent applications of a philosophy of © 


creative leadership to educational administration and gy- 4 


pervision. 
e 


ing in the Secondary School. Pp. 95. Illustrated, 


Yearbook 1950: Research Findings Applicable to Teach. © 


New Jersey Secondary School Teachers Association, 


1035 Kenyon Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 1950. 


tion—in their own behavior. 
; e A coe bs have nny for ready hare at least some | 
J a provisional answers to the question, “ at suggestions for 
ROBERTS, A. D. Introduction to Reference Books. Pp. increasing the effectiveness of teaching in high schools can | 


viii+181. The Library Association, Chaucer House, be obtained from published accounts of investigations?” 7 
Malet Place, London, W.C.1. 1949. 12/-. brought this yearbook into being. 
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